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equivalent alternation of molecular and me- 
chanical force. 

Night and rest are appointed for the accu- 
mulation of inner molecular force, as day is 
the time for its expenditure in muscular action. 

We may tabulate the series of alternate 
movements concerned in the harmonic distri- 
bution of life in the body, in part, thus: 


INNER SURFACE. OUTER SURFACE. 
Repose, Motion, 

Molecular force, Muscular force, 
Heat, Mechanical action, 
Night, Day, 

Rest, Doing. 


These columns form a reciprocating rhythmic 
vibration in the walk of life, and their true 
balance is health. It should be observed how- 
ever, that while answering perfectly to each 
other in importance, the left hand column is 
the dynamic and leading member in the dual- 
ity. Repose is the starting-point of motion, 
heat precedes action; and hence, in seeking 
soundness and development we should look 
for the ascendancy of these interior virtues. 
The rule of health, “ eat well, breathe well, 
and sleep well,” is logical, since it aims at the 
sustenance of all the primary powers; albeit, 
food is not the only source of heat. “ Thou 
shalt not live by bread alone, but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 
The truth set forth in this passage, is, that mo- 
lecular force may be maintained by spiritual 
fellowship as well as by consumption of carbon 
in food. 

The two forms of derangement which sick- 
ness may take are 1, depression of heat or 
atomic motion at the center, occasioned by 
excess of outward action, and 2, excess of heat 
or fever in the inner surface of the body. 
Both forms are generally present successively 
in disease. The natural remedy for the first 
would seem to be rest, and cultivation of the 
ascending fellowship by prayer and criticism ; 
of the second, a free use of ice at the seat of 
inflammation. a. 


MEETING AN OLD FRIEND. 


NE evening several weeks ago, E-—— 
came to me and said, “ There is a man at the 
door, who wants to see you.” 

Not an uncommon occurrence. I had just 
risen from the supper table, and was about to 
take my accustomed ramble over our grounds ; 
which at that time of the year and day, was one 
of the little pleasures to which I looked forward 
with no small degree of satisfaction, during the 
whole period of the shriveling, searching sun- 
light. Through the west windows I saw the 
Day King in his chariot of fire, just descending 
below the horizon. The great nocturnal ocean 
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‘was tiding inland—a cool preluding wave of 
which, was wafted to my grateful ¢heek as from 
the wing of some passing angel. With a sigh, I 
relinquished my ramble and reverie, and turned 
to the east door, which opens upon the shadow 
of the piazza. Here I met an old acquaintance, 
a man of sixty perhaps, who, I suspect, has been 


watching my course with considerable interest, 


for several years. He is a person of taste, cul- 
tivates flowers, reads and reasons a great deal, 
and believes only what his senses perceive, and 
his intellect can demonstrate. That, however, 
though neither wise nor comprehensive in its 
scope, is sagacious and practical. 

He had bought a few plants of our florist, and 
he said, after our greeting, “that he thought he 
would inquire for me, just to see how I looked.” 
He expects to find unmistakable signs of deteri- 
oration, I thought, as I presented and opened 
myself, and suffered him to search out and feel 
the bottom if he could, with the probe of his 
keen dark eye. 

“ Well, what do you conclude,” I inquired, 
after the lapse of half a minute. 

“That they keep you well. You are not 
much troubled with the bread-and-butter ques- 
tion ?” 

“No, not directly. That matter is left to our 

financiers and stewards, so that the bulk of the 
family can turn their attention to other things.” 
_ “That’s an advantage. Quite an inducement, 
for a man of my years, burdened as I am, to join. 
It must be a welcome relief to the studiously 
inclined, and also tothe indolent. Still this con- 
stant contriving to make both ends meet, and 
laboring and sweating for our daily bread, is an 
excellent discipline. Most persons need just 
such a spur to make them grow well.” 

“ We think so too. But we also think, that 
the disciplinary period in the life of the race, 
will some time be passed, and man will rise toa 
higher level. When mankind can labor as devo- 
tedly and zealously for the accomplishment of 
some great public good, as they now do for the 
furtherance of their private interests, they will 
not need the spur you speak of.” 

“Well,” said he, “ after all, I believe that man 
is naturally a selfish being. You go onhere year 
after year, adorning your grounds, and making 
all your surroundings attractive ; and the people 
about you find it a very pleasant place of resort 
during the summer months. They hear no pro- 
fane or vulgar language here, and hence they 
feel a different tone in the atmosphere. But do 
you realize what it is, which more than any- 
thing else keeps you tagether and peaceable? It 
is the pressure of this same selfish outside world. 
You have placed yourselves in opposition to it. 
You have raised the standard of unselfishness— 
of holiness, Thousands of Argus-eyes are watch- 
ing you. They visit you; they explore every 
corner; and if there is anything about your 
premises that does not harmonize with the posi- 
tion which you have assumed, depend upon it 
they will find it. You do not fully realize it, I 
suppose, but I can see that the people around 
you make you live up to your profession, as 
nearly as may be. Should the world about you 
become communized, and this pressure thereby 
removed, you would quarrel among yourselves, 
and behave in other respects very much like 
other folks.” 

“We do not believe,” I replied with some 
spirit, “that man is naturally a selfish being! 


‘me to say, than you imagine. 





‘We know that he is unnaturally so. But as he 


was created in the image of God, receiving the 
breath of life from him, and as God is a perfect- 
ly unselfish being, just in proportion as man ap- 
proximates to him, will he throw off his selfish- 
ness as he does a garment which he has out- 
grown, and return to his natural state, which is 
that of union and codperation with God. We 
admit a pressure, a much greater pressure, allow 
But you mistake 
the source. It is not from without, but from 
within. Thousands of Argus-eyes are watching 
us, but they do not see only our external acts. 
They also perceive the thoughts and intents of 
our hearts. And the broad, kindly eye of God 
is ever upon us, and as we believe that he sym- 
pathizes with us, and sustains us, our consciences 
will not allow us to swerve from our principles, 
or do anything that would displease him and his 
co-workers. This is the pressure we are under. 
We care very little for the good opinion of the 
world, in itself considered.” 

After a pause, my friend said: “I know 
very well what you believe, I have been reading 
your books, and your paper for years; I think 
that I understand the theory of Communism 
perfectly. What I am now studying is, the 
practical working of your principles.” Another 
pause. “ You will turn out no great men here, 
after a score of years. You, yourself have 
changed very much since I first knew you, and 1 
do not think that the change is for the better ; 
your voice indicates to me, that you are losing 
your independence and freedom of thought, be- 
coming too subservient or subordinate ; it has n’t 
the self-confident ring to it, that it once had.” 

[here intimated that the great trial I had 
lately passed through, in the loss of my nearest 
relative, had possibly had that effect upon it. 

“No, I think not,” said he. “It is not sucha 
change as a great grief would bring. Yes,” he 
continued, slowly and dreamily—we had walked 
out to the road where his horse and buggy 
awaited him—* you are forming a habit of 
obedience and submission to men and women 
who are above you, not only in regard to what 
you should do, but also in respect to what you 
should think, and believe. I can see clearly that 
in an organization like this, the more closely you 
are united, the more easily will the strong-mind- 
ed control the less so; and I deplore this re- 
sult, particularly in your case. I think with the 
apostle Paul, that we should let every man be 
persuaded in his own mind, that is, leave every 
one untramelled, and not compel any one to 
accept the conclusions of a domineering intellect, 
however strong or far-seeing it may be. Believe 
me, my young friend, though this habit of con- 
formity and submission may have a humbling 
effect upon the heart, it will also most certainly 
result in the softening of the brain.” 

“There you mistake again,” I replied. “ Here 
sir, we are brought face to face with the truth, 
every day. We learn, after a while, that we 
know but very little, that there are others, who 
know a great deal more than we do, and that 
there is an ocean of truth, which no one has yet 
touched upon. Our conceit collapses—that is 
all. After this very desirable thing has happened, 
it is easier for us to assume a humble and re- 
ceptive attitude, and to let the truth flow into us 
from above, and gladden our hearts, and mani- 
fest itself in our lives. That is the prevailing 
desire in the Community, sir, Jt does us-no 





good to swallow things which we do not digest.” 

“ Well, good bye! I hope you are right.” 

“Good day, sir!” and he drove away, 

I had a fit of musing, about myself, after he 
left. My final conclusion was‘ encouraging. It 
was this. My friend is a close observer; and he 
says, there has been quite a change wrought in 
my character, since I came here; which he 
phrases, from independence and freedom of 
mind to subserviency and submission. Trans- 
lated, this means, from self-conceit to humility. 
Thank God! Iam growing! I am slowly be- 
coming assimilated to the Comimunity spirit, 
that is, to the spirit of my divine Master who 
was meek and lowly of HEART. A. A. 

Oneida Community, Sept. 19, 1864, 


A FREE PRESS. 


Ts American people glory in the freedom 
of the press; and there is just,cause. Per- 
haps in no other country of the world can it be 
so truly said, that the press is free—free to dis- 
cuss all subjects—free to canvass ‘the merits of 
every political candidate—free to investigate 
every church dogma—free to censure all who are 
in authority—free to propose and advocate new 
and radical measures. In many countries there 
is no real freedom of the press. Editors and 
authors must conform their opinions to the 
opinions of those who rule in church and in 
state, or their publications are at any moment 
liable to be suppressed. It is one of the best 
indications of the advanced condition of the 
American people, that no such censorship of the 
press is here permitted. The rights of free 
speech are zealously guarded by all the conflict- 
ing parties and sects. No party or sect could 
remain in public favor for any length of time, 
which should even propose to restrict the “ in- 
alienable rights” of the people in this respect. 
Only in. a time of national peril, and on the 
ground that the safety of the free institutions of 
the country demanded it, has any attempt been 
made to exercise restraint upon the press; and 
even this attempt, although made under such 
extreme circumstances, has met with little favor 
from even those who most zealously sustain the 
government. 

But great as the attainments are which have 
been made by the people of the United States 
in this direction, it must be evident to the care- 
ful observer that still greater attainments re- 
main to be made. Though the press of this 
country may be called free as compared with its 
condition in less democratic countries, it is far 
from free in the absolute sense. It is hampered 
in many ways—the freest utterance of truth is 
constantly thwarted, and the public mind, after 
all our boasting of free speech and free thought, 
is too often fed on husks. 

My radical friend Alexander is very earnest 
on this subject ; and though, he sometimes ex- 
presses himself perhaps a little too strongly, he 
often hits the nail on the head. Witness the 
following sentences, which he threw at me the 
other day, appearing almost angry in his 
warmth : 

“Freedom of the press! I tell you the press 
is not free—even in this free country. Nearly 
every paper is the organ of some sect, party, or 
interest; and is bound to represent only the 
interests of its employers. The newspapers free ! 
They are free to abuse one another, but show 
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me one of any considerable influence that is free 
to speak the truth without reference to any man 
or body of men. Editors independent! They 
are, nearly toa man, dependent on their sub- 
scribers, and cater to their wishes as a French 
cook does to the appetites of his employers. 
In many cases, the editor can scarcely be said 
to have a mind of his own; but simply strives 
to tone his paper to suit the public taste. So it 
is with authors generally. Money is the curse 
of literature, as it is of nearly every thing else. 
Editors and authors inquire, What will please? 
What will sell? What will make my paper or 
book popular, and give it a large circulation ? 
They do not inquire, what can I say for the 
cause of truth—of progress—of God? A free 
press! There never will be a free press till it 
is made independent of money—till editors and 
authors cease to write with their eye on filthy 
lucre, or vulgar fame. Why, Sir, your large 
religious papers, which should speak as in the 
fear Of God, are prostituted tomammon. They 


are often dependent on advertisements for their |’ 


very | ‘existence! How can a man write the 
truths, of heaven or earth when such is the fact? 
or when he has to keep ever on the guard against 
saying anything that may possibly offend some 


of his subscribers, and thus alienate their pat- |’ 


ronage? The wonder is that so much truth 
finds utterance, so long as its free expression is 
thus obstructed.” 

““ But,” I suggested, “ you would not prevent 
writers from seeking to please their readers. 
That desire seems natural and legitimate.” 

“f only protest against the circumstances 
which render it necessary for that desire to take 
precedence of the desire to express the truth. 
The desire to speak the truth should ever be 
paramount; and the desire to please will be all 


the more beautiful, and successful, too, in the long |: 


run, for acting in subordination to it. But at 
present the true order of this duality is re- 
versed—that which should be secondary and 
accessory has bécome first and indispensable.” 

“ True—but so long as men live by writing, 
will not authors be under so strong an induce- 
ment to please that a. truly free press will be 
nearly impossible ?” 

“Yes; but I anticipate the time when a class 
of writers will arise who will not write to live— 
who will write with a paramount desire to ex- 
press the truth, and to benefit others—entirely |} 
independent of the question vague Site literary 
labors wilt replenish their purses.” 

“But will there remain sufficient inducement 
to such a class, should it ever appear, to stimu- 
late their labors, and will such great results be 
likely to follow 'the labors of unpaid literary |: 
men as are now witnessed?” 

“Inducement! Is human nature so limited 
in its aspirations and conceptions that merce- 
nary reward is essential to the development of its 
power? ‘No; far be the thought. ‘ On the con- 
trary, it must be that its highest, noblest ele- 
ments are inaccessible to such considerations ; 
and that the purest, best results of genius and 
talent will be produced, when they are stimu- 
lated by the unalloyed motives of pleasing God 
and benefiting man.” w. 


WE think that- God is near us when we are happy 
—if the sunshine of his ap: a, a is al 


MY PERFUMES. 


I AM fond of perfumery. Not that style of 
perfumery which is found at the druggists, 

in elegant little bottles, with ground-glass stop- 

pers, and adorned with gilt paper, labeled, 

“ Fetrait de mille fleurs,” or “ Parfum a la mode.” 
Nature hasa much better laboratory than the 
chemist; and the scents which she distills 
therein, are far beyond the imitation of art.— 
When my nostrils crave perfume I go forth into 
the meadows and pastures, among clover-buds 
and sweet grasses; or lie down beside some 
rivulet, and crush the fragrant mint on its banks ; 
or walk in the corn-field, and smell the ripening 
maize; or in the forest, and inhale the wild 
scents which everywhere pervade its sanctuaries. 


All these perfumes are ineffably sweet to 
me. I love them, not merely for their intrinsic 
worth, but because each separate smell is fraught 
with a thousand tender récollections, linking the 
past to the present, and comforting my heart 
with vague presage of future beatitude. 


field in full blossom. The taste ofa spoonful of 
honey is scarcely more real. I do not wonder 
that the. bees fly so far to revel in its sweets.— 
The odor of a field of ripe potatoes carries me 
baek to the time when parental constraint made 
me an unwilling participant in the harvest of 
this esculent, despite the fact that the woods 
teemed with game, and my dog and gun were 
awaiting my good pleasure. 

All the glory and wealth of summer are un- 
folded to me in the smell of the moist earth in 
the early spring, as the sun and the rain eman- 
cipate it from the bondage of winter. There is 
a faint and delicate scent in the south wind at 
this time of year which whispers to me unutter- 
able things. I cannot find words to express all 
the feelings to which it gives birth. As the sea- 
son wanes, and August merges. in September, 
of a sudden! detect a subtile change in the 
perfume which floats in the air, which betokens 
the coming winter. I smell its chill approach 
from.afar ; and I throw off the lassitude of sum- 
mer, and prepare for sterner work. Then, if 
ever, I feel the instinct of migration, and long 
to take,flight.for some distant land. As autumn 
ripens, .and the woods exhale that peculiarly 
;wild and gamesome flavor, so tempting to the 
shunter, all the Nimrod in me arouses, and I pine 
\for the wildest and most unfathomed depth of 
ithe forest. 

‘The scent of many a flower has to me a _his- 
(tory. I never inhale the fragrance of mignon- 
nette, but I am reminded of a dear friend 
‘whose memory is thus subtly linked to me. The 
smell of apple-blossoms recalls an unwritten 
romance inferior in warmth.and pathos to noth- 
jing I read. . The honeysuckle has a story of .its 
own. Even the odor of the May-weed that 
grows by the road-side, is fraught with remi- 
niscences. 

. In all these dreams of.the past there is no trace 
of sadness. I love to have them recalled, for I 
know that my future will be far richer in all 
good experiences. Each familiar scent comes 
to me like a prophet; and assures me that all 
the wealth of the universe is to be mine. - With 
the delicate perfume of the golden-rod, or the 


wanker fragrance of the wild aster, I seem to 


inhale a kind of rugged virtue, which strengthens 





heat us wlien we are . also’ con- 
aon aon cebee Leet chertpn’ criticism ; 
for he says, “ whom I buke and chasten.” 


" and invigorates me. 


I would walk a mile to smell a buckwheat): 


October stimulates me like a draught of old 
wine. Ido not need a better tonic. It tells 
me many a fond tale of the past, but adds the 
comforting assurance that my best days are yet 
to come. 

This may seem, to the strictly logical reader, 
fanciful and far-fetched. There are many men 
in this world who cannot discern, in a single 
scent, a tie between the past and future. And] 
do not know that the connection can be reduced 
to logical shape. But it is a part of my experi- 
ence; and I know there are those who will 


sympathize with me. ©. 8. J. 





NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


A lady correspondent visiting Newark, N. J., thinks 
mosquitoes nearer relatives of Beelzebub than flies. 
She writes : 

Newark, Sept. 20, 1864, 
Dear Mr. N.:—On my arrival here I went 


into the garden to look at the flowers and fruit, 


but had no sooner stepped from the door than I 


was attacked by a swarm of mosquitoes present- 
ing their “bills” on all sides. I put up my 
hand, thinking to brush them away, but might 
as well have tried to reason with them for all 
the good it did. I next covered my head and 
face with a shawl, just leaving place enough 
uncovered to see and breathe, but that was no 
sooner done than they darted into my eyes and 
mouth, and I was glad to flee to the house 


for safety. It has taken me several days to look 


around our garden—a few rods of ground—and 
I have not been all over it yet. I can stay out 
but a few moments at a time, and often run for 
the door with a great swarm of these little 
biters following me. I have blotches and scars 
on my hands and face now, where they “ bit” 
me when I first came, nearly a week ago. Their 
bite or sting is very poisonous to some, itching 
and smarting as badly for several days in suc- 
cession as at first. 


Their particular liking for me, perhaps is attrib- 
utable partly to my being a new subject, fresh 
from the country, as it has been said they are 
particularly fond of such persons. I often hear 
it remarked that when persons get used to 
mosquitoes so that their poison becomes mixed 
with the blood, they mind the bite but very 
little. 

We at home are but little troubled with 
them during the day, having wire mosquito. 
nets in our windows, and our doors closed. We 
have no mosquito-netting over the beds, as 
it is thought to be somewhat inconvenient ; so 
our way is, through the day and before going to 
bed to search diligently the room and see if any 
have slipped in unawares while opening and 
closing the door, and to kill all we find with a | 
long handled brush, over which is fastened a 
damp cloth, to which they readily adhere after 
giving them a sudden rap. But notwithstand- 
ing all these precautions, every night but one 
out of the six that I have spent here, these little 
pests have tormented me. They doubtless hide 
under the bed or in some nook or corner, and 
you are no more than fairly settled in bed, 
before you hear them come singing around you 
as if they were mightily pleased to find all ready 
for them. You impatiently put up your hand 
te brush them away, but in an instant they are 
singing around your ears again, and you try to 
drive them off by thrusting the bed-clothes at 





The smell of the woods in 


them ; but all ofno avail. Thoroughly aroused 
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‘by this time, you begin to watch for them to 
come and alight. There is one now settling 
exactly on the tip of yournose. You know you 
cannot strike there without hurting yourself, so 
you shake your head, and wait for it to come 
again; perhaps the next time it alights on your 
eye or ear, and so on. And after many at- 
tempts you may succeed in killing it. If not, 
you must get up, and with a bright light, almost 
blinding you at first, begin your search around 
the room. Perhaps after perambulating two or 
three times you find it on the wall at the head 
of the bed. You strike at it with a right good 
will. If you see clear, and fire straight, well and 
good, if not, there will be need of more patience. 
And if after disposing of all you can find, and 
getting nicely settled in bed, you do not have 
to get up again and repeat the operation, you 
may consider yourself lucky. 

When I make my complaints and remark to 
persons how very thick and troublesome the 
mosquitoes are, I meet on all sides the exclama- 
tion, “O they are nothing to what they were a 
while ago.” I wonder what they could have been 
then, for it has seemed to me at times since I 
came that I should be eaten up alive. 

It was about three weeks ago that they had the 
great invasion; in rainy weather I believe, after 
the long dry spell. Enclosed you will find two 
notices of it that I copied from the Newark Adver- 
tiser. They will give you a better idea than I 
can as I was not an eye-witness, 

I hear from almost every one that it was 
really very amusing and picturesque, to see 
crowds going along the street, with twigs, 
branches or handkerchiefs, whipping them about 
their faces and ears. At the huckster-shops 
and where persons had out-door stands for sell- 
ing fruit, &c., they covered their faces with hand- 
kerchiefs just leaving a place to see out, and 
then put a cap on over all, and their hands too 
they put out from under cover with a great deal 
of cautiousness, making altogether quite a ridic- 
ulous appearance. The mosquitoes would rush 
into the houses in swarms, lighting in the bread 
pans where people were making bread, and on 
the victuals on the table. Ifa person undertook 
to pare peaches, or prepare anything for a meal, 
another person had to stand by with brush in 
hand to keep them off. Many declare that 
there was no peace anywhere for a few days 
but under a mosquito-netting. 

A gentleman came from New York to look 
at some property near the river, with a view to 
purchasing, but on arriving there, declared he 
would not look at it nor live in a place that was 
infested by such a plague. It caused quite a de- 
preciation of property, for no one would pur- 
chase. Some predict a depreciation of a quarter 
in value, if the pest should continue year after 
year. 

It is said that the cars, while coming from 
New York, suddenly stopped when near the 
salt-meadows (a place that has always been 
particularly infested by them). Great was the 
consternation and many were the inquiries as to 
the cause. The answer was that “they had run 
into a swarm of mosquitoes !” 

I went out in the garden this morning to ask 
Thomas (the hired man who was weeding the 
strawberry bed) if he had time to go up to the 
Post Office for me. “ O yes,” said he, “ and in- 
dade I shall be glad to get out of this, for the 
miskeetees are nare ateing me up. I smoke 


to keep them off, but shore I can’t be a smokin 
all the time.” C. A. M. 


From the Newark Daily Advertiser, Aug. 26th. 


Mosquito Raiw.—The mosquitoes last evening 
made a raid upon this community in countless num- 
bers to the great discomfiture of both men and 
beasts. They penetrated into every apartment, and 
made their attacks upon every exposed part of the 
person, without the usual “ sing gin warning,” and 
were with difficulty prev ented rom conducting 
their predatory exploits. In some of the stores, so 
numerous were they, that the proprietors closed them 
as customers would not venturein. To-day the raid 
has been continued, and the anoyance felt is much 
greater than usual during daylight. 


From the same, Aug 27th. 


The mosquito invasion is the topic of universal | 


comment. Nothing like it has been known in the 
experience of the “ oldest inhabitants.” Like Ear- 
ly’s Guerrillas in Pennsylvania, these stinging pests 
penetrate everywhere, laying tribute on all within 
their reach, and refusing even then to abandon the 
field. During the last two nights allsorts of expedi- 
ents have been resorted to, in order to rid houses 
and sleeping apartments of the invaders; people 
who have never smoked before, have given them 
selves with heroic resignation to the fumigation of 
their rooms ; ca peer, ‘has been freely used in wash- 
ing every expose part of the person, while hun- 
dreds of kind- hearted, peaceful housekeepers have 
suddenly become pitiless belligerents, waging a war 
of extermination on the whole mosquito family. Last 
evening several stores were closed before 7 o'clock, 
owing to this extraordinary raid. This morning 
the country people came to market, with their heads 
bound up, and flirting twigs of leaves to drive off 
the annoying insects, while their horses were covered 
with asparagus branches as a protection from the same 
enemy. The salutation, as friend meets friend, is no 
longer “ A pleasant day’ this,” or, “ Glad to see you 
old fellow,” but, “ Did you ever see anything equal to 
these mosquitoes ? Blast ’em!’—slaps right and_ left 
giving an angry vehemence to every syllable of the 
greeting. If somebody would perform a flank 
movement on the invaders and compel them to re- 
tire, he might count on a monument from the com- 
munity now lying helpless before the blood-seeking 
enemy. 


TOSSING APPLES. 


HAVE learned to toss apples—iwo apples. 

Some of our nimble-handed young folks 
toss three. This is the way: take both in the 
right hand; toss one up and then the other, 
catch the first, toss it again, catch the second, 
toss it in time to catch the first again, and so 
keep one in the air and one in the hand as long 
as youcan. For quite a while I would toss one 
and then the other, and have them both to pick up 
from the ground. By and by I could think 
quick enough to catch the first, but in my sat- 
isfaction would forget to throw it, and the sec- 
ond would come down and find it in my hand— 
take the slight and hide in the grass. At 
length, I have found it is a simple thing to keep 
tossing and catching—self-possession and rhyth- 
mical motion are necessary, but these come by 
practice. 

Well, you say “ What's the use? is’nt it a lit- 
tle silly, especially for a woman of sober years ?” 
You may think so; but though it was a bewitch- 
ment that: made me follow the thing, I think 
there was some method in my madness, and am 
able to reconcile it with my self-respect.— 
We are taught that we must be converted and 
become like little children, before we can enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Well, what is the 
grand difference between little children, and 
persons of sober years? Little children are 
enthusiastic for learning something new. Every 
day they achieve some new performance—they 
conquer some difliculty—they develop some 
new faculty. Their curiosity is a bore, every- 
body knows, and their eagerness to attempt 
some impossibility is a constant care to their 
keepers. Their appetite for apples is not sharp- 








er than their appetite for learning some new 


thing. They acquire a language in two or three 
years. You, Madam of sober fifty, would not 
think, perhaps, of undertaking a new language, 

They are ready to begin any thing. You lift 
your little girl on to the piano stool, and set 
her to learning the key-board, and what years 
of trying and trying are before her, in master- 
ing the instrument; but she makes no discour- 
aging forecast ; she minds you and begins. You 
have a pride that won’t let you expose the 
awkwardness of first attempts: little children 
have no such impediment. You say; “It is 
of no use to begin now, I am too old!” Ah, 
that is the very essence of old age. Old age 
is not the change which comes over the mus- 
cles and juices of the body, stiffening, dry- 
ing, paralyzing ; it is the change which comes 
over the sou/ when, at a certain period persons 
think themselves too old to learn. The mo- 
ment you entertain that idea, you shake hands 
with old age and make him your lodger. If 
you could preserve the simplicity and eager in- 
stinct for learning that little children have, it is 
hardly too much to say that you would never 
grow old. You say, this is impossible; but if 
so, it is the very impossibility of the Second 
Birth. I believe it is possible. 

“Very well,” you say at last, “ but this tose- 
ing apples is nonsense ;, let us learn something 
useful at least.” And there’s a question, What 
is useful? For my part 1 will ask you what is 
not useful to one who expects to live forever and 
always to have the enthusiasm of a little child 
for learning? Learn what you have an appe- 
tite for to-day, only be sure you have a child’s 
appetite for learning. Is n’t it something to find 
out you can do what others do, even in this. mat- 
ter of tossing apples ?—to crack that nut and see 
what is in it ? H. 

‘Oneida Community, Sept.. 1864. 


AN ALMANAC FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 
FROM 1800 To 1900. 

In the following Table, the years of the century, 
designated by the last figures (1 standing for 1801, 
64 for 1864, &c.), are set against the days of‘the week 
on which they respectively begin. Any year may be- 
found by tracing the perpendicular columns down- 
ward ; and the day of the week on which it begins, 
by tracing its horizontal column to the left. Leap- 
years are marked with a star. 

TABLE NO. I. 
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In the following Table, the day of the week on 
which any month begins may be found by calling 
the day on which its year begins No. 1, and-reckon- 
ing the other days of the week from that ;-i. e., if the 
year begins on Wednesday, then Wednesday is No. 1 
in the column on the right, Thursday No 2, Friday 


No. 3, and so on: 
TABLE NO. II. 











IN COMMON YEARS, IN LEAP-YEARS, 


January and October, ..... .. Jan., April & July — = -¥ 1 
ee October, idaslld. DB 2 
mtn. .teane Le, Ee + i 
February, March & Nov ..February & Aug, “ “ “ 4 
June, babs Cee heen gp epeedejrs seme March & Nov. 9 Re “o © & 
September & December,...... FORO ss che bap cond cde ., ots 7.6 
speeded... POLE ee September & Dec, “* “ “ 7 


N. B.—The day of the week on which any month 





begins, comes also on the 8th, 15th, 22d and 29th of 
the same month. Commit this to memory. 
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EXAMPLES SHOWING THE USE OF THE TABLES. 

1. Peter Simpson (brother of Tobias), was born in 
the fore part of September 1811, but does not know 
the exact day of the month. His mother says that 
he was born on the day of his father’s election to the 
Vermont legislature. Now the Registers say that 
the fall elections in Vermont take place on the first 
Tuesday of September. What day of the month was 
the first Tuesday of September 1811? To answer 
this question, we first find the year ’11 in'the upper 
table. It is in the second column, and on the left we 
see that it begins on Tuesday. This we call No. 1. 
Next we find the month of September in the second 
table, left hand column (because 1811 is not a leap 
year), and see by the figure at the right that it begins 
on No. 6. Reckoning from Tuesday as No. 1, to No. 
6, we find that the month begins on Sunday. The 
first Tuesday then must be the 3d, and if Peter was 
born on the day of his father’s election, the 3d of 
September must be his birthday. 


2. Sally Bodkins says her oldest boy was born on 
the 28th of May 1852, and she wishes to know, for 
some secret horoscopical, purposes, what day of the 
week that was. We find ’52 in the upper table with 
a star, showing that it is a leap-year; and it begins 
on Thursday. The month of May in the second ta- 
ble (leap-year column), begins on No. 3. Reckon- 
ing from Thursday as No. 1, to No. 3, we find that 
the month begins on Saturday. Of course the 8th, 
15th, 22d and 29th are Saturdays, and the 28th must 
, be Friday. 

8. Lucy Lettuce’s sweetheart has gone to Califor- 
nia, expecting to stay five years; and she solemnly 
promised before he went, to marry him on the 1st 
of August 1869. She would like to know what day 
of the week that will be, because she intends to 
make a party, and is studying out her cards. The 
year 1869, according to the table, begins on Friday, 
and the month of August begins on No. 3. This 
brings the first of August 1869 on Sunday. Lucy 
must write to the young man in California, and have 
the day changed. 

4. If we should continue to print THe CrrcuLaR 
on Monday of every week, in what year will our 
printing day first fall on the Fourth of July? 
Answer. If Monday is the fourth, Friday must be the 
first of July ; and if Friday is the first of July, accor- 
ding to the second table it will also be the first of 
January in leap-year ; and in common years it will 
be the 7th of January, i. e. Saturday will be the 1st. 
The fourth of July then, will come on Monday in 
those years that begin on Friday, if they are leap-years, 
and on Saturday, if common yedrs. Westart then from 
Friday in the upper table, and tracing the hori- 
zontal column till we come to 64, we find that the 
present year began on Friday and is leap-year, so that 
its 4th of July must have come on Monday. We 
find also that there willbe no leap-year again, com- 
mencing on Friday till 1892. We start next 
from Saturday, and tracing the horizontal col- 
umn till we pass 64, we find that the next common 
year commencing on Saturday will be 1870. That 
year is the first on which our printing day will.come 
on the Fourth of July. 

3. The most common use of almanacs is to “ find 
the day of the month” in the current year, i. e. the 
day of the week being known, and also the name of 
the month, to find the exact number of the day. This 
ean. be done with the above tables, not only during 
the present year, but from now till 1900. Thus, to- 
day is Monday in September 1864. What day of the 
month is it? The year ’64 in the upper table is 
marked leap year and begins on Friday. September 
in leap-year, according to the second table, begins on 
No. 7, or the 7th from Friday, which is Thursday. 
The 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d and 29th of September 1864, 
therefore are Thursdays, and knowing that we are in 
the latter part of the month, we conclude that this is 
the Monday after Thursday the 22d, which must be 
the 26th. By the same process we can find the day 
of the month at any time for 36 years to come, with- 
out getting a new almanac eyery year. 

Note. The reason why we do not mark the years 
1800 and 1900 in the upper table as leap-years, is that 





we have to obey the orders of the Pope, as will be 





seeh by the following account of the calendar from culnapden for men and my All things are 


the New American Cyclopedia : 


“ In early times the Roman pontiffs regulated the 
- h of the civil year so imperfectly, that in the days 
Julius Ceesar the spring oceurred in what the calen- 
oe called summer. Cesar, with tlie help of Sosigenes 
reformed the calendar in 46 B. C., and introduced our 
present arrangement of having 3 years of 365 days 
followed by one of 366, dividing the year into months 
nearly as at present. The irregularity of alternation 
in the months of 30 and 31 days was introduced a few 
years after to gratify the vanity of Augustus, giving 
his month of August as many days as Julius Ceesar’s 
month of July. The additional day was given in leap- 
year to February, by calling the 5th day before the 
calends of March a second 6th; whence leap year 1s 
still called in the almanacs bissextile year. This cal- 
endar of Julius Czsar’s is still used in the Russian 
empire, and was in use in all Europe until 1582. 
“Tts error consists in making the year 365} days, 
which is about 11 minutes too much, an error which 
has now amounted to about 12 days. Pope Gregory 
og by brief ordered Oct. 5, 1582, to be called the 
15th, and that the years 1700, 1800, and 1900 should 
not be accounted Jeap- years. This is called the 
Gregorian calendar.” 


The object of the last part of this order is to cor- 
rect the error of 11 minutes per year, made by the 
leap-year addition, which error, in a hundred years 
amounts to 1100 minutes, or 18 hours and 20 min- 
utes. This is very nearly three quarters of a day; 
so that by omitting the usual addition to one leap- 
year in a century, for three centuries out of four, the 
reckoning will be kept very nearly correct. Still 
there is an error of 20 minutes per century, since 
this last correction only adds 18 hours to each cen- 
tury, instead of the required 18 hours and 20 min- 
utes. This error in three centuries will amount to 
an hour, and in three times twenty-four, or seventy- 
two centuries will amount toa day. So that who- 
ever is Pope in A. D. 8782, or thereabouts, will have 
to make another rescript deducting one extra day 
from every period of 7200 years thereafter. 

J. HN. 


FOOT NOTES. 
XVI. 

N order for a man to be a great walker, it is nec. 

essary, I sometimes imagine, that he should be 
rather homely. Indeed I know that the great wor- 
kers are a little uncomely : nature sacrifices some of 
her best lines that she may put a little more work 
into a man; she gives him a bony wrist, a great 
hand and a large foot. The people who tell me of 
the feats which they have performed on foot, are 
not generally handsome men; they are of the same 
sort as the hard workers. In my walksI see a great 
many fine looking men, who are either riding or 
driving, or in one way and another keeping com- 
pany with horses. These men have small hands 
and feet; nature consulted with beauty when she 
fashioned these cavaliers. I sometimes stop to ob- 
serve one of these elegant figures, as he stands hold- 
ing the reins of his horse: I notice how his arm ta- 
pers down to a plump strong wrist and small hand, 
and I wonder how it is that these easy moving men 
will always ride ; they could add so much luster to a 
foot path. But, then, I suppose they are too hand- 
some to go afoot. Once ina while I see a genuine 
horseman on foot; he generally appears a little out 
of place, and looks as if he were in search of a 
horse to make up for some conscious deficiency in 
himself. I have observed the centaurs somewhat, 
and Ihave found that their hair is not always the 
finest, and that their flesh is not the most etherial. 
In fact, I don’t think the finest grained men are much 
given to horse fellowship. Still, these showy men, 


‘whose hearts go out in a perfect gush towards their 


horses, do much to enliven the roads, and I like to 
see them driving their proud animals in the dusty 
highways, whileI tramp along the by-paths to 
avoid the smell of harness leather and to keep out 
of the 

DIRT. 

I once enlisted to serve in the great war against 
dirt. For two years I fought dirt and disorder; I 
not only struggled against my own dirt, but I strug- 
gled with the dirt made by other people. I followed 
it into corners, I drew it forth from holes, I seized 
upon it in open places, I burnt it, and I put it under 
bonds to keep the peace. During those two years I 
saw the universe under new aspects; 1 found new 
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either dirt or not dirt. All people are naturally di- 
vided into the following classes: First, those who 
take care of their own dirt; second; those who do 
not take care of their own dirt; thitd and last, those 
who take care of other folks’ dirt. 

For my present purposes, dirt may be defined as 
disorganized, chaotic and offensive matter—material 
ina floating, intermediary state—matter which is 
out of place, and which is antagonistic to other things. 
Dirt when gathered together and held in subjection, 
ceases to be dirt; it then has a right to exist. It 
would take some talk to make my neighbor Hokum 
think of his compost heaps as filth. To him they are 
good honest matter undergoing some important 
chemical changes. He stands among his heaps and 
talks of his labors with all the dignity of a chemist 
in his laboratory.. I respect him, for he is a man 
governed by science rather than by sense. Bouquets 
at which beauty has sniffed, glossy curls which have 
adorned the heads of fair women, skins of radiant 
fruits, scraps of love letters, bits of paper on which 
are printed poems, leaves that have fluttered on the 
trees all summer, and in brief, every good thing 
when separated from its proper connections, becomes 
filth as soon as it falls upon my lawn. Half angered 
I seize upon the nuisance and bear it off to where it 
will not offend. 

All the powers seem to be calling for more dirt; 
and they get it. The snakes slough their skins. — 
Tidy people clip their hair and pare their nails, 
Wherever a man makes anything, or uses anything, 
there he Jeaves.a heap of chips. The Roman of 
to-day we are told, is walking in streets thirty feet 
higher than those in which Romulus first traveled, 
Rome has struggled to rise high enough to. sit upon 
her own pile of dirt. I notice the universal tenden- 
cy of things to go back towards dust. The tooth of 
frost, the claw of the lichen, the buff and rebuff 
of wind and rain and hail and snow, at once lay our 
fairest works under contribution to swell the. great 
aggregate of dirt. [I have great trouble with my 
brass door-plate, it has. such a constant liability to 
become dim with rust. .The girl tells me it is getting 
much worn by her constant scourings.] Cheeks 
which glow, eyes that seem celestial, forms which 
walk ina halo of power and beauty, must, unless 
some stay can be found, go to supply the insatiable 
demand for more dirt. 

Passing through an intermediate stage of dirt, all 
matter seems to be in a perpetual flux, first appear- 
ing in one form, then in another. The earth is like 
the mosses in a peat swamp; decay at one end and 
growth at the other. ButI notice that men don’t 
like to give themselves up to this law of. change. 
He who can longest resist change, and keep -his 
work or name from decay and dust, is called greatest. 
Resistance to the tendency of everything to go to 
pieces, is one of the things which makes my life a 
perpetual fight. 

I walk among simple people, and is see women 
bending over wash-tubs; I see them stooping over 
pails to wring their mops ; indeed I am everywhere 
reminded of the great contest with dirt. This battle’ 
goes on daily, hourly, instantly, and always. ..Every 
man and every woman. is enlisted for the war; even 
the vagabonds are not exempted; in their shiftless 
fashion, they too are trying to keep a little cleaner. 
Iam much impressed by the vast army of people 
who are exclusively engaged in this war; soap and 
brush makers; the manufacturers: of brooms, and 
mops, and combs; barbers, scavengers, gutter-men 
and sewer-makers, and washerwomen. Where the 
dirty Mohawks once lived, I see much land devoted 
to the raising of broom corn, and I conclude that 
the world is really getting forward slowly. I find 
many signs to make me believe that the war with 
dirt is progressing favorably. The Shakers appear 
to have nearly annihilated their dirt: I think con- 
sidering the notions they have respecting some 
very pure things, their cleanliness is somewhat re- 
markable. When I have walked in towns and seen the 
neatness of the best streets, I have wondered how it 
is that the millennium has not yet come. But when 
I go into the poor man’s quarter of the city, I imagine 
that the clean spots of the earth are made by piling 
up the dirt more thickly in other places. I decided 
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sometime ago that the broom and mop won’t make 
the millennium; however, I don’t know that they 
will be out of place even there. I have sometimes 
looked in at the door of houses on back roads and 
seen the order of some rustic woman; the sight of 
her neatness has affected me like a promise of better 
things for the world. 

I have seen people go into the battle against dirt 
with a grim earnestness that made their lives tragic. 
With such people uncleanliness is unrighteousness ; 
and a dirty place is a hell. They are constantly 
troubled with dirt in the eye. To them the fields 
and woods are intolerable until scratched with a rake 
and swept with a broom. It is best to fight smiling- 
ly, and not be too earnest. Too muck earnestness is 
inconvenient, when it puts one at loggerheads with 
the universe. Dirt is a stream—an incident in the 
metamorphoses of matter: we can’t destroy it, but 
we can control it and get the good of it. 

In order to maintain the practical value of my 
writing, I will now give some specific directions for 
conducting a campaign against dirt. The struggle is 
at best, merely defensive. Dirt attracts dirt; a single 
spot of it, if tolerated, utters a rallying cry to all man- 
ner of filth. The first atom of invading rubbish 
should therefore be seized upon at once by broom or 
rake and be carried off to the flames, or be held in 
check where it will find the most speedy decay and 
re-birth into new forms of beauty. 

Lovers, I notice, are haters of dirt. People in love 
enter into the fight with new ardor: they put on 
clean clothes. More than one literary man has 
made this circumstance the occasion for a little pleas- 
ant thrusting at lovers. I have seen some very good 
people who never made themselves entirely free from 
some taint of dirt. I have heard them speak as if 
they were in love, yet I thought they were mistaken, 
for I did not see them striving for greater personal 
purity. 

When I have walked much in towns, and mingled 
with men who are mostly concerned with matter, 
my friends have sniffed at me as if I were foul, and 
they would not be content until they had given me 
a moral scrubbing. I meet men who are faultless in 
respect to their linen; they are shaven and shorn by 
artists ; nevertheless, they are oozy and dripping with 
a life that impresses me like dirt. Their words are 
like things fished up from the gutter, and their 
thoughts smell of putrefaction. Hot bath, cold bath, 
Turkish bath, can not cleanse them. Nothing but 
a soaping with the most alkaline criticism, and a 
moral rubbing, as with hempen towels, can reach 
their dirt. Q. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY—NEW EDITION. 

The Springfield Republican gives the following 
account of the new edition of Webster’s Quarto 
Dictionary which has just appeared : 

“Tt is more than thirty years since Noah Webster 
gave to the public a dictionary of the English ‘lan- 
guage which has attained a name and a market 
wherever that language is spoken; these years have 
been marked by great mental activity, the adoption 

‘ or coinage of many-new words, and numerous modi- 
fications in the meaning and pronunciation of old 
ones. , During that time this standard work has) 
been twice enlarged and improved, :first by the -re- 
vision of Prof. Goodrich in 1847, and secondly by the 
issue of the much admired pictorial edition of 1859. 
Yet so rapid is the progress of language and of 
science, and so resolved are the enterprising publish- 
ers that this work shall retain its position as ‘the’ 
best,’ that they now offer it in a new edition,’ 
thoroughly revised, greatly enlarged, and with: the 
former appendices incorporated in the body of | the: 
work. ‘The etymology has been enlarged .and per-' 
fected by five years’ labor of Prof. Mahn of Berlin; 
Prof. Hadley of Yale college has furnished an in- 
troductory history of the language, which has the 
rare merit of ripe scholarship in a brief, intelligible’ 
and popular form; and the vocabulary, which, in; 
the pictorial edition, contained nearly 100,000 words, 
although closely pruned of redundancies, has now! 
increased to 114,000, or 10,000 more than any other! 
dictionary of the language. These new words are) 
carefully defined with the clearness and Conciseneny 
of the: original Webster, while the new. meanings 







































that have gradually attached themselves to words 
long in use, find a place in the revision of the text. 
Special pains has been taken with the introduction 
of professional and scientifi¢ terms, each class being 
carefully revised by an expert inf that particular de- 
partment; while the rules for spelling, prepared by 
Arthur W. Wright, are not only compact and ser- 
viceable, but in harmony with the principles of Web- 
ster and the tendencies of the age. The pronunci- 
ation, while substantially as of old, has been modi- 
fied wherever it was at variance with the latest 
usage of persons of culture and taste. Two great im- 
provements are offered in pictorial illustrations. They 
are doubled in amount, being more than 8000 in 
number, and while all appear in an appendix under 
classified heads, by far the greater part of them ac- 
company the single definitions in the body of the 
work. 

“ A new feature, and a welcome one, is a yocabu- 
lary of names of note of fictitious persons and places, 
with full definitions and pronunciation attached, 
thus meeting a widely felt want in the literary 
world. The difficult task of arranging this portion 
has been ably performed by William A. Wheeler, 
who has thus earned the lasting gratitude of editors 
and scribblers generally. The Scripture proper’ 
names are enlarged by those peculiar to the Catho- 
lic or Douay version, while the geographical names 
are revised by Dr. Thomas, who has devoted months 
of travel and years of labor to the mastery of the 
subject. These are but a portion of the improve- 
ments of the work. We have before us the original 
Webster perfected by thirty years of the highest or- 
der of literary labor, beautifully clear in type, yet so 
admirably condensed as to be very little larger than 
the pictorial edition. If this work is not a perfect 
dictionary of the language, it is certainly the nearest 
approach to that achievement ever yet attained.” 


speaks of. They are appropriately called “mean 
trash,” and “eke out a wretched subsistence by hunt- 
Sal oes BY name bt tt a 
al jobs, y plunder, y are @ compar- 
atively small c The census shows that they 
ge mt ed above half a million. 
nioaapt er F ul iadesey pyoiiler tocne-epeege 
contem regular industry iar to the sa ‘ 
with the vices of the ire of civilized communi- 
ties,” are “at once ed and dangerous,” and 
form a “ preserve of ruffianism, ready at hand for all 
the worst purposes of Southern ambition.” In fact, 
I was abott to add that all the ruffianism of the 
South is confined to them and to the “ chivalry,” but 
I will not say it, for it would be strictly true. 
* 


e; 


Nowhere but in the Slave States is there a class of 
whites so ignorant and so degraded as are these peo- 
ple. In every other country the try labor, 
are the principal producers, the really indispensable 
part of the community; but the “mean white” of 
the South does not know how to labor; he produces 
nothing ; he is a fungous growth on the body of so- 
ciety, absorbing the strength and life of its other 
parts, and he would not exist if the Southern 
were in a healthy state. And he is the nat ro- 
duct of Slavery ; for slavery, which makes the slave 
the planter’s blacksmith, and wheelwright, and car- 
penter, and artisan of all work, shuts the mean 
white man every avenue of honest and drives 
him to the barren sand-hills to starve and to die. 

He steals the deer from the planter’s fo: the 
hams from his smoke-houses, and the chickens from 
his len-roosts, and he vends corruption and bad 
whiskey among the n ; but the planter toler- 
ates him for his vote. I have seen a planter march 
twenty of these wretched caricatures of h 

to the polls, and when they had voted at his bid- 
Sy soy had him turn to me and say, With a sneer 
on ps: 

“his is your hoasted Democracy ; this trash: gov- 
erns this country; Jefferson gave them the t of 
suffrage, and they suppose they are voting for Jeff- 

now.” 


erson now. 

“But,” I said to him, “why do you not let them 
think? why not give them.schools and work ?” 

“ Because,” he replied, “if we did, they might not 
vote for Jefferson !’ 

To these “mean whites,” Mr. Oairne’s description 

propriately applies, and it applies only to them. 

mores mass of r whites, as I have said, are a 
very different people. The poor white man labors, 
the mean white man does not labor; and labor marks 
the distinction between them. Labor makes one 
hardy, industrious, and enterprising, a law-abiding 
and useful citizen ; idleness makes the other thiéving, 
vicious, law-breaking, and of “ no sort ot account” to 
himself or soci 

e 


ety. 
laboring whites comprise two-thirds-of: the 
free population of the South, and they have. done 
more for its material progress than all its “chivalry” 
and all its slaves. ey have done more, because 
they have’ worked under the stimulus of freedom, 
and because they vastly owtnwmber the other classes. 
The census shows that on the first of June, 1860, 
there were in the fourteen Slave States, exclusive of 
Delaware, one cree three hundred and fifty-nine 
thotisand, six hundred and fifty-five white males en- 
gaged in agricultural and other out-door employments. 
‘this number, nine hundred and one thousand, one 
hundred and two are classed as “ farmers”—men who 


Sand, one’ huridred and forty-six are classed as ““farm- 
laborers”—mien who till the land of others: and two 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand, four hundred 
and seven are classed as “ laborers’—men engaged 
in out-door work other than the tillage of land. e 
“farmers” are not to be'confounded with the plant- 
ers—mien who work large tracts of. land: 


THE COMMON PEOPLE OF THE SOUTH. 


We extract the following additional paragraphs 
descriptive of the white population of the Southern 
States, from Edmund Kirke’s new volume, “Down in 
Tennessee.” His statements materially and favora- 
bly modifiy the view that has prevailed ion the 
subject at the North of late years: 


Professor Cairnes, in his very valuable and gener- 
ally accurate work on the Slave Power (pages 54,55), 
Says : 

“In the Southern States, no less than five millions 
of human beings are now said to exist in a condition 
little removed pore life, eking out a wretched 
subsistence by hunting fishin : by hiring them- 
selves out for occasional Pr be and by plunder. Com- 
bining the restlessness and contempt for regular in- 
dustry peculiar to the savage, with the vices of the 
proletatre of civilized communities, these people make 
up a class at once degraded ‘and dangerous ; and con- 
Stantly re-enforced, as they are, ‘by all that is idle; 
worthless, and lawless among the population of the 
neighboring States, form an inexhaustible preserve 
of ruffianism, ready at hand for all the worst pur- 

of Southern ambition. . . . Such dre the “méan 
”’ or “ white trash” ofthe Southern States. . .. 
This class comprises; as I have said, five millions of 
about seven-tenths of the whole 


white population.” bodies of slaves, but do not work themselves—for the 
This opinion of Professor Cairnes is no doubt held | census takes distinct account of the latter. 


They 

number only eighty-five thousand, five hundted and 

fifty- but—soch has been. the working of the 

institution—they own nearly three-fourths 

of the negroes and landed property of the South.— 

These one million, three hundred and odd — 
5 . oO 


by fully nineteen-twentieths of the pedple of the Nor- 
thern States and of England. But itisa great—a 
very at error. Having read of, or seen, the 
wretched. specimens of humanity who loiter about 
the railway stations, or hover around the large plan- 
tations on the great Southiern ‘th res, they 
have jumped to‘the conclusion that they represent ; 
“ seven-tenths of the whole white population” of the 


South! The very idea is preposterous, for if it were’ presented by men in trade, manu- 


80, one-half of the Southern le would be paupers, | factures, and the professions, there can Temain, 
and no community could exist which had to support | in ene a meer of lese than i t millions “ five 
that proportion of non-producers. But it is not-so. |'millions uman beings who out:a. wretched 


The great mass of.“ poor whites” are superior ( and I 
say this with due delibération, and after sixteen years’ ' 
acquaintance with them) to every other class of un- 
cultivated men, save our Northern farmers, on the 
globe. They all were born in this country, and have 
imbibed from our institutions—distorted and perver- 
ted as they are at the South—a sturdy independence, 
and an honest regard for éach other's rights, ‘which 
make them, though of Scotch, ‘Scotch- » or En- 

soldiers, better citizens, and 


subsistence. by hunting fishing, b hiring them- 
selves out for occasional jobs, ind by under Half 
a million—the number I before stated—is vastly 
nearer the truth. 

Little 1s known at the North of this large working 
population, for the reason that they live remote from 
the great traveled routes, and have been seldomseen 
by travelers. They are scattered over all the South, 
| but are most numerous in the Border States-and in 
Texas. The most of them own small: and 
the soil with their own hands. ‘Some of them have 
one or two slaves, and in rare instances the more in- 
dustri: — ten or fifteen—but they 

ac! 


‘glish descent, better i 
eaaed nian: than sha avesrwnanes: ignorant, half- 
, tu Segratied peasantry whom 
England vomits upon the North to create riots, rule 


in hee and support such ‘as Fer-| work with the bl 





ious have 
in the fields, and treat them 
|'very much as our Northern farmers treat their hired 
workmen. -Before'the war the traveler in the inte- 





nando 
There é at the South such a class as Mr. Oairnes 
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tior of North Carolina would have heard the axe of 

alternate strokes, in the 
have 
ther, in the same tent 


id 
master and man falling with 
depths of the evergreen forests, or he w 
seen the two “camped out” 


or pine-pole cabin, drinking the same _ 
the dary aia after his master—eating from the 
same rude 


and upper Georgia, Alabama, an 
=a have seen the white and the 
e 
old-fashioned scythe, in -natured rivalry as to 
which could cut the Feed anys 
or berg | timothy, or tote the bi 
corn to the evening husking-bee. And when the 
evening had come, he would have found them gath- 
ered in the old log barn, husking, and singing, an 
shouting, and dancing in company, to the tune o' 
“Ole Virginny,” or ‘“ Rose, ; de coal brack 
Rose,” played by “old Uncle Ned,” who “had no 
wool on de top ob his heid,” but whose skinny fin- 


gers, with handy blows, could tap the music out of 


de ole barijoes, 

The more wealthy of this class sometimes give 
theit children what my ty called a fair common- 
school education, but fully one-half of them never 
learn to read or write. The reason of this is, there 
are no schools for the common people at the South, 
In a village, ten or twenty miles distant, there may 
be a pretentious “ Female Oey or “Institute of 
Learning for Young Men,” where “a little Latin 
and .less Greek” is dispensed to the young idea at 
the rate of four or five hundred dollars per annum, 
but these prices place their “stores of 
far above the reach of the hatd-toiling farmer. 
in Tennessee, so far as I know, are there any free 
schools, and the scanty State allowance which for- 

mer! supported them, was dealt out with a most 
; monious hand by the ruling aristocracy. How 
much light those institutions gave the people, may 
be guessed at from the fact that any one was quali- 
fied to instruct in them who could “ read, write, and 
do sums in addition.” 

So many of these people being unable to read, it 
may be inferred they generally do not “ take the wl 

ers.” They do not. And why should they ?— 
ould it be wisdom in the Southern farmer, when 
his wife and children were barefoot, and the wolf— 
pr looking in at his door, to waste one- 
tenth of his only bale of cotton on a wretched heb- 
domadal, filled with Secession, slavery, and negro 
advertisements, whose stupid editorial ie would be 
a fortnight in spelling out? 

As he does not read, he has to derive his knowl- 
edge of current events and political affairs from his 
wealthier neighbor, who does read, and who is sure 
to be a slave-owner, and one of the self-baptized 
“chivalry.” Ata political barbecue, or a court-da 
gathering, the farmer may hear, once or twice in the 
year, the two sides of every national question, but 
the, to him, all-important one of slavery. If that 
subject is at all touched upon on such an occasion, 
it is shown to be of divine origin—dating back to 
the time when Ham first cast a black shadow across 


his looking-glass, and only to end when the skins of 


his decendants no longer wear mourning for their 
forefather’s sin. oiafes 

Thus ignorant, and thus instructed, is it strange 
that the Southern farmer deems slavery altogether 
lovelier than freedom? What does he know of free- 
dom? What does he know of what it has done for 
the poor man of the North? Nothing. He never 
saw a Northern man in all his life, meg it may be 
a Yankee pedier, and he—my Yankee fri will, 1 
hope, take no offence at my saying this, for I am a 
Yankee lf—he, when he migrates South, devel- 
ops into t the meanest specimen of humanity to 
be found on this planet. 

If the Southern workin knew what freedom 
is; ifhe knew what it does at the North; how it 
builds a free school at every cross-road, while knowl- 
edge is saddled with a Morrill tariff at the South; 
how it makes the Northern laborers comparatively 
rich, while he is wretchedly poor ; how it gives the 
Northern farmer a comfortable home for himself and 
out-buildings for his cattle, while he lodges in a mud- 
chinked hovel, and stables his cows in the woods; 
how the Northern working-man travels in luxurious 
steamboats or velvet-cushioned cars, while he jour- 
neys on the hurricane deck of a mule, or in that sort 


of railway train that will climb the steepest grade, if 


it only has time enough—an ox-cart drawn by a sin- 
gle two-year-old heiter ; how the Northern farmer is 

and honored because he labors, while he is 
looked down upon and compent for doing the same 
thing ; how the poorest Northern man votes, inde- 
pendently and intelligentl as one of the real “ soy- 
ereigns of the nation,” w ile he, misled by a stump 
speech, or bribed by a glass of whiskey, tly 
casts his ballot for the very men who are robbing 
him of his birth-right : if he knew all this, would he 
not crush slavery, and end the rebellion in a day? 
He would. And slavery will not be effectually 
crushed, or the Rebellion.ended, until he does know 
it. We may overrun the South, we may make its 
fields a desolation, and its cities hea ruin, but 
until we reach the reason and the hearts of these 


table, and shatitig the same bed—the 

rain floor—in ‘common. So, too, in Kentuely’ 
ennessee, Missouri, Western Virginia arid middle 
Mississippi, he 

black al 

side, or, bared to the waist, swi g the 


st swath of yellow wheat 
t bundle of 







Y | the air with a perpetual and a balmy freshness. 








men, we shall stand ever on the crater of a volcano, 
whose red-hot lava pte aepety artgyapee 
and deluge the land with blood and fire! It is idle 
to talk of conquering a wnion with a disaffected peo- 

le. It never was done, and never will be done, 
freiand, and Italy, and Hungary, ought to convince 
us of that. 

* * # # * * 


T have been led imto this long digression by an 
eatnest desire to disa the Northern mind 1n re- 
vd le. ‘ r = pong have on 
at length, the portraits o' $ ‘om” and “ Bi- 
ble Smith” in: this volume, and of “ Andy Jones” and 
the farmer “ Barnes” in the book “ Among the Pines.” 
They are all representatives of this class. I have en- 
deavored to sketch their characters faithfully—exten- 
uating nothing and setting nothing down in malice 
—that the reader may believe, what I know, that 
ene is not in the. whole North a more worthy, in- 

ustrious, enterprising, honest, brave, and liberty- 
loving class of people than the great body of poor 
Southern whites. Take the heel of the man-buying 
and poy Hae ae aristocrat from off their necks, 
give them free schools and a chance to rise, and they 
will make the South, with its prolific soil, its immense 
water-power, and its vast mineral wealth, such a 
country as the suri never yet looked upon, and this 
Union such a Union as will be “ the light of the na- 
tions and the glory of the earth !” 


TALK AT PETERSBURG TWENTY-TWO 
YEARS AGO. 


A friend sends us a copy of a discourse delivered 


at Petersburg, Virginia, on the 4th of July 1842, by 
Hugh A. Garland, Clerk of the United States House 


of Representatives in 1888. Mr. Garland was a 


student of Fourier’s works, and his discourse is char- 
acterized by the enthusiasm of the Association 
movement of twenty years ago. 
teresting extract would sound curiously in Peters- 
burg to-day. Nevertheless the world is nearer its 
fulfillment than then: 


The following in- 


A VISION OF THE FUTURE. 


When I had seen and heard, then by the spirit of 
the vision was I again carried to the ruins of the 
Capitol and of the great city. As I surveyed its 
wide fields of broken columns and scattered marble, 
I beheld men clearing away the rubbish thereof, and 
heard the hammer and the trowel laying the founda- 
tions of a new city. Soon its fair proportions rose 
before me—no narrow streets and filthy lanes, or 
dark and pestilent workshops—its lofty and airy pal- 
aces stretched along wide avenues, shady walks and 
open spaces, where the. fountains and the groves * 

n 
the center of the city, in mt proportions, 
arose a great —_. wherein all the people assem- 
ble for daily worship. 

Soon I heard the anthem and the solemn chant 
swelling up on ten thousand voices. The temple 
shook and the wide city reverberated the mighty 
sound. The anthem ceased, and not long held by 
the earnest discourse from him who epals as the 
— moved, the Ve hosts came pouring 

the aisles, and vaul archways, with the 
symbols and the mysteries of each craft emblazoned 
on their streaming banners. Emerging into the 
wide s , without confusion, without noise, they 
went their several ways, each following the stan- 
dard of that craft to which he evoting the 
coming hours. No loiterers were left behind among 
the fountains and shaded seats—so airy were the 
halls—so tasteful the arrangements—so beautiful 
and exact were the instruments—so perfect the 
materials—such was the knowledge and skill dis- 
played in the industrial arts—such the jus and 
iration in the finer arts of music and painting, 
ng — ee as all, oy he a. 
oun; easure an oyment e ¥: 
rotivities of ssind, body and spirit, which each hour 
called forth. Wisdom and knowledge, smiling fa- 
ces and cheerful intercourse gave untiring euthusi- 
asm to the work of their hands—while riches and 
the elegancies of life crowned their pleasant toil, and 
es. and charity, and love, and gratitude to God, 
ed on the countenance and flowed from the 
lips of all the happy beings who dwelt within the 
borders of that great city. 


“In the distant fields, and from the waving hill- 
sides, I heard the sound of music and the shout of 
merry hearts, and thither was I borne in the spirit 
of the vision. I beheld the fields and the plains, 
divided and checkered like a garden—not monoto- 
nous and sunburned, but flowers and fruits, and 
herbs and vines min 


Sore i fasten of aie a 
stow’ w ements of hus! an ‘ le 
ments for the con, crowned Sac hale. I beheld “old 


men and maidens, weaving the roses and the 
mine, trailing the vines, pro the overladen 
boughs of the fruit-trees—while some, in their 
ets, bore ripe fruits to the abla and others 
pitchers, bore water the fountain.— 





I heard the soft note of the bugle, and beheld the 
reapers and those who gathered after them, return- 
ing from the harvest,.to mingle in the mid-day 
repast, and to refresh their hearts in song, and the 
sweet discourse of the wise and the beautifel, 
* * * . - * 
“ My heart is full—from every side thoughts and 
feelings press for utterance. But I must forbear ; 
ou are already faint and wearied with hearing. I 
ave been constrained to speak in parable—you are 
confoundeé and know not what to think. your 
ways, and when you are refreshed, come hither, and 
we will again ripen more plainly on these great 
things—you shall have more fully explained to you, 
what has been darkly hinted, that the mighty revo- 
lution now going abroad over tlie land and astonish- 
ing men with its depth and rapidity, is but the 
beginning of a new era which shall only end in re- 
storing Man to his primitive lot, and in enabling him 
to fulfil his noble Destiny on Earth.” 


IMPROVED CEMENT.—Common lime mortar be- 
comes hard from long exposure to the atmosphere, 
by absorbing carbonic acid slowly, and thus return- 
ing to its original condition—limestone being a car- 
bonate of lime. A patent has been taken out by C. 
W. Westmacott, of London, for a new cement to be 
used as mortar for building and plastering and also 
casting in molds. The nature of the improvement 
consists of a mixture of carbonate of lime with com- 
mon burned lime. The cement is composed of one 
bushel of burned lime to two bushels of dry chalk or 
ground limestone or marble. The lime, as it comes 
from the kiln, is first slacked with water, then mixed 
with the ground chalk or limestone in water ; and is 
then added in the same way that common mortar is 
made, and the mass allowed to stand for two or three 
days before the cement is used. This cement may 
also be made by mixing the burned limestone with 
the chalk, which is dried in an oven in powder, and 
kept for use, to be mixed with water. It may also 
be worked into a paste and molded like clay. It 
soon becomes quite hard and fixed.—7%e Citizen. 


THERE is a composition invented by Mr. Szere- 
lemy of London, called Zopissa, which has recently 
acquired quite a reputation-on account of the many 
uses to which it can be applied. Among the speci- 
mens that have been exhibited, are pieces of tile, 
chalk, gypsum, and soap-stene, coated with the 
Zopissa composition. Articles of wood and iron, 
which have been exposed for over a year to the 
influences of the London atmosphere, and to sea- 
water, were found not to have been affected by ei- 
ther rust or decay. A cheap and artistic imitation 
of leather has been made out of cotton tissue, im- 
pregnated with the zopissa, and well dyed, imitating 
the various colors and shades of water-proof animal 
leather. 


WE have received, (says the Hvening Post) “a copy 
of an American paper published in Constantinople, 
the appearance of which is equal to that of any pa- 
per in this country. The most interesting part of its 
contents is a letter from a New York correspondent, 
which is alleged to be from the pen of Mr. Oscanyan, 
the Oriental lecturer. The letter aims to aid the ef- 
forts of journalists in Turkey, by giving them an ac- 
count of the origin, rise and progress of newspapers, 
both in Europe and America, placing the American 
press far ahead of the European in point of enter- 
prise. With the view of imparting a practical idea 
of the management of a daily paper in this country; 
Mr. Oscanyan describes minutely, and with pictorial 
illustrations, a newspaper office in this city.” 








REVOLUTION IN A Printine-Orrice.—On the 7th 
Sept. the entire force of compositors on the Chicago 
Times was dismissed, and forty young women were 
substituted. The proprietors of the 7imes had been 
preparing for this course several months, ever since 
the strike, and had these girls under instruction in 
private rooms about the city. This movement has 
caused great sensation among the printers, as it was 
understood that the Times had resolved to break up 
the printers’ association. This association took ad- 
vantage of the proprietors of the Tunes and sought 
to control or destroy their business. In turn the 
publishers have thus attacked the association. 

—Scientifie American. 
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THE HUMAN FORM. 


BY WILLIAM BLAKE. 
To mercy, pity, peace, and love, 
All pray in their distress ; 
And to these virtues of delight, 
Return their thankfulness. 
For mercy, pity, peace, and love, 
Is God, our Father, dear ; 
And mercy, pity, peace, and love, 
Is man, his child and care. 
For mercy has a human heart, 
Pity, a human face, 
And love, the human form divine, 
And peace, the human dress, 
Then every man, of every clime, 
That prays in his distress, 
Prays to the Human Form Diyine,— 
Love, Mercy, Pity, Peace. 
And all must love the Human Form, 
In heathen, Turk, or Jew; 
Where Mercy, Love, and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too. 





Two of the young men of the Community have 
entered the class of the Medical Institution of Yale 
Jollege, with a view to attend the full course of 
lectures given by the Institution. “ But I thought you 
did not believe in doctoriig,” says some one. No 
more we do. But we believe in facts as the allies of 
faith, and we intend to learn all we can of them. 
The Community has held itself aloof from the medi- 
cal teaching of the day, not because it despised 
scientific truth, but because it has sought truth in its 
order; and the first lesson it had to learn was the 
primary importance of faith and inspiration in mat- 
ters relating to the body as well as the soul. Hay- 
ing laid its foundation deeper than the schools in 
this respect it now wants whatever truth they can 
teach ; and in matters of anatomy and physiology, 
the disclosures of the microscope and the retort, we 
are glad to learn facts of the class who have made 
these subjects their special investigation. 

A fact to be observed in this connection, is that 
our two associates enter upon their scientific course, 
in a state of complete pecuniary independence, and 
so are under no inducement whatever to surrender 
their freedom of thought, or to commit themselves 
to a system for the sake of securing a position and 
income by the profession of medicine. The Com- 
munity will see to it that this independence is se- 
cured at the outset, to all its scholars, as a necessary 
qualification for the pursuit of truth. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


On Monday the 19th a sanguinary battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Winchester, between the 
forces of General Sheridan and General Early, re- 
sulting in the decisive victory of the Union army. 
The following is an extract from General Sheridan’s 
first dispatch to General Grant: | 

Winchester, Va., Monday, Sept. 19—7:30 p.m. 
Lieut, Gen. U. 8. Grant :—I have the honor to re- 
rt that Lattacked the forces of Gen. Early over the 
ayvue Pike, at the crossing of the Opequan 
Creek, and after a most stubborn and sanguinary en- 
agement, which lasted from early in the morning 
until five o’clock in the evening, completely defeated 
him, driving him through Winchester, capturing 
about 2,500 prisoners, five pieces of artillery, nine 
army flags, and most of their wounded. 

Advices up to the 22d, state that Early had been 
pursued beyond Strasburg with considerable loss ; 
but had finally halted at Fisher’s Hill—an “ impreg- 
nable” position from which it will be difficult to 
dislodge him. The Rebel Generals Rhodes, Lomax, 
and Goodwin, who were killed, were reckoned among 
the most efficient officers in the Rebel service. The 
total number of prisoners captured is said to be 7000. 
The Union loss is heavy. 

Later.—Gen. Sheridan reports that on the 22d he 
achieved another victory over Early at Fisher’s Hill, 
outflanking him, driving him from his position in 
the utmost confusion, and capturing sixteen pieces 
of artilery. 





From Mexico the important intelligence is re- 
ceived that General Cortinas, the Republican Gov- 
ernor of Tamaulipas, has crossed the Rio Grande 
into Texas, at the head of two thousand Mexicans, 
driven the Rebels under Col. Ford out of Bowns- 
ville, and occupied the place, hoisting the stars and 
stripes amid the cheers of citizens and soldiers. One 
account says that Cortinas, immediately after the 
capture of Brownsville, notified the American Com- 
mander of his proceedings, and offered, through him 
to the United States Government, the services of 
himself and army. But this report is not sufficiently 
confirmed. Movements near the Rio Grande indi- 
cate that there is a secret understanding between 
the Rebels and the French about the opening of this 
river ; and the operations of Cortinas in Texas may 
have been made to thwart the designs of both parties 
in this respect, rather than to directly aid the United 
States Government. ; 


Tue New Orleans Picayune’s Bagdad ( Mexico) 
correspondent, under date of the 4th ult., says, that 
from the cupolas of that place can be seen four 
armies in battle array—the American and Rebels on 
one side of the river Rio Grande, the French and 
Mexicans on the other. 


AN order has been issued by Gen. Grant, that no 
spirituous, malt, or vinous liquors shall be allowed to 
come into the armies of the United States, except 
through the commissary and medical departments. 


A quantity of silver coins has lately been dis- 
covered in Scotland. Of those already examined, 
964 were of Henry III., 19 of John, and 17 are 
silver pennies of William I. of Scotland, known in 
history as William the Lion. English authorities 
pronounce the coins ‘ Treasure Trove,” and as such 
the property of her Majesty, by virtue of the royal 
prerogative. 

BARTHELEMY PrRosPER ENFANTIN, better known 
as “ Pere” Enfantin, the head of the sect of the St. 
Simonians, diced of apoplexy in Paris on the Ist ult., 
in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 


A NEW Railway Post Office system has been 
planned and, we léarn, already gone into operation 
between the two cities of New York and Washing- 
ton. It consists of cars. containing three or four 
hundred pigeon-holes each, for posted matter, with 
every convenience for the distribution of the mails. 
The force required for the work on eacli railway 
post-office is one superintendent and four clerks. 
On the Washington line, mails will be taken for all 
the principal cities, as well as for places connected 
with them. Distributions will be made for stations 
not on the regular line, in such manner as will ena- 
ble the postmaster to whom the matter is delivered, 
to send it forward at once and without the ordinary 
assorting process through which so many delays 
occur. The great value of the new system will not 
be apparent until railway post-offices are placed on 
all the lines; but the immediate gain to persons 
residing in New York, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton, who send letters between these points, will be 
three or four hours. Letters can be delivered to the 
cars without going through the ordinary post-office. 
Then the letters are so distributed on board, that on 
arriving at any place on the route, they may be put 
into the hands of the carriers, and at once delivered 
to the persons to whom they are directed. These 
cars are now running on one route—that between 
Chicago and Clinton. Efforts are being made to in- 
troduce them on all the chief railroads throughout 
the country. The credit of their introduction is due 
to the Post Master General, to the Third Assistant 
Post Master General, Mr. Alexander N. Zeverly, and 
to Mr. Thomas Clark, Superintendent of the News- 
paper Department in the New York Post Office. 
This system has been in use in England for several 
years, where its success has been eagerly watched. 
Having proved to be of great benefit, its introduction 
into this country was carefully considered, and after 
several fruitless attempts it has finally been adopted. 


A DEEP-LAID Rebel conspiracy, which had for its 
object the capture of the United States steamer 
Michigan, on Lake Erie, the liberation of the Rebel 
prisoners on Johnson’s Island, and the damaging, if 
not entire destruction of lake commerce, came to an 





end at Sandusky on the 19th inst., owing to the 
discovery of the plot, and the arrest of the leading 
conspirators. 


COLLEGE. 

On an evening preceding Thanksgiving, many 
years ago, two students left the colleges, with the 
most foul intent of procuring some of the Doctor's _ 
fine fat chickens, that roosted in a tree adjoining his 
house. When they arrived at the spot, one ascended 
the tree, while the other stood with the bag, ready 
to receive the plunder. It so happened that the 
Doctor himself had just left his house, with the view 
of securing the same chickens for his Thanksgiving 
dinner. The rogue under the tree hearing some one 
approaching, immediately crept away, without no- 
tifying his companion among the branches. The 
Doctor came up silently, and was immediately sa- 
luted from above as follows: “Are you ready?’ 
“Yes,” responded the Doctor, dissembling his voice 
as much as possible. 

The other immediately laying hands on the old 
rooster, exclaimed—“ Here’s old Prex, will you have 
him?’ “Pass him along,” was the reply, and he was 
soon in the Doctor’s bag. ‘“ Here’s marm Prex,” 
said the all unconscious student, grabbing a fine old 
hen, “ will you have her?” “ Yes,” again responded 
the Doctor. “ Here’s son John, will you have him?” 
“ Here’s daughter Sal, take her ?” and so on until he 
had gone regularly through with the Dr’s. family 
and chickens. The old man walked off in one direc- 
tion with the plunder, while the student, well satis- 
fied with his night’s work, came down and streaked 
it for the colleges. Great was his astonishment to 
learn from his companion that he had not got any 
chickens, and if he gave them to any one, it must 
have been to Dr. Nott. Exnulsion, fines, and dis- 
grace, were uppermost in their thoughts until the 
next forenoon, when both received a polite invita- 
tion from their President, requesting the presence 
of their company to a Thanksgiving dinner. To de- 
cline was impossible ; so with hearts full of anxiety 
for the result, they wended their way to the house, 
where they were pleasantly received by the old gen- 
tleman, and with a large party were soon seated 
around the festive board. After asking a blessing, 
the Doctor rose from his seat, and taking the carving 
knife, turned with a smile to the rogues and said: 
“ Young gentiemen, here’s Old Prex, and marm Prex, 
son John, and daughter Sal,’ at the same time 
touching successively the respective chickens; “to 
which will you be helped?” The mortification of 
his students may be imagined. 


—Springfield Republican. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


M. E. L., Mass.— It is true, an acquaintance is of 
importance, before taking any decided steps, and 
how can such an acquaintance be formed, unless I 
should spend some time with your society. How 
would it be if I could go there? Could I find em- 
ployment to pay my board, while we were makin 
a mutual acquaintance? I have become, through 
others, a little informed in regard to the views of 
the ‘Community, and think I might like it, but 
should prefer to know more before launching my 
bark on new waters.” 

Being yet quite restricted as to household room, 
we cannot invite such a lengthy visit as you propose. 
You ask how you can become acquainted with the 
Community without living with them. Suppose 
you ask yourself, as a lady, how a suitor would be 
most likely to win your confidence and acquaint- 
ance. You would say, “He must begin, if a stran- 
ger, not by seeking an immediate intimacy, but by 
showing an interest in my plans and happiness, and 
finding out ways to please and help me, which he 
can do if he is in earnest,4vithout the need of being 
told how.” That is the whole story in respect to 


getting acquainted with the Community. Our pub- 
lications give persons a sufficient introduction to its 
spirit and principles; and those who, after a faithful 
examination, accept these principles as true, and love 
and follow them in an unselfish way, will find no 
great obstacle in gaining our sympathy and fellow- 
ship. 





